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"The  Broken  Trail**,  by  John  W.  Gillies,  New  York  City.  First  Prize,  Bi-Weekly 
No.  1.  SM-20;  C-16;  PQ-19;  CQ-19;  F-20;  Total  94.  Data:  Graflex;  Euryplan 

lens;  1 10  sec;  F/ll;  3 times  ray  filter;  sunshine;  3 P.  M. 
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HIGH  GRADE 

CAMERAS 

At  REASONABLE  PRICES 


We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLD- 
ING and  BOX  CAMERAS  of 
all  the  popular  types  and  sizes. 

Also  the  only  SILENT  STUDIO 
SHUTTER  ,VIGNETTERS  and 
Photographic  Accessories. 

Ask  for  Catalogue 


CONLEY  CAMERA  CO. 

501  Main  Street 

ROCHESTER,  MINNESOTA 


A.  P.  W.  Prize  Competitions 

Open  to  Any  Amateur  Photographer 


q 


Class  A Weekly 
Competitions 

For  amateurs  who  have  never 
taken  a prize  in  any  compe- 
tition and  whose  cameras  cost 
more  than  $10.00,  including 
lens. 

First  prize,  $2.00 
Second  prize,  1.00 

Class  B Weekly 
Competitions 

For  cameras  costing  under 
$10.00,  including  lens. 

First  prize,  $1.00 
Second  prize,  any  two 
books  published  by  Ten- 
nant & Ward  at  25c  or  6 
months  subscription  to  the 
A.  P.  W. 

Bi-Weekly 
jJ  Competitions 

Open  to  advanced  amateurs 
who  have  won  prizes  in  this 
or  other  publications. 

First  prize,  $3.00 
Second  prize,  1.00 


RULES 


1 . Any  reader  of  the  A . P . \V . may  enter  in  all  competitions,  but  no  person  may  win  more 
than  one  prize  in  any  Competition  in  any  one  month.  The  winning  of  a prize,  however, 
will  not  bar  a person  from  winning  a prize  in  a Special  Competition  during  the  same  month. 

2.  Weekly  Competitions  close  each  Wednesday,  and  photographs  are  entered  in  which- 
ever Weekly  Competition  is  open  at  the  time  of  receipt.  Bi-Weekly  Competitions  close  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Special  competitions  close  on  dates  specified. 

3.  Prizes  are  awarded  according  to  the  rating  of  the  print.  100%  is  the  highest  mark 
obtainable,  and  the  rating  is  based  as  follows:  Subject  matter  20-  Composition  20;  Lighting 
or  Pictorial  Quality  20;  Chemical  Quality  20;  Finish  20;  Total  100.  Detailed  rating  marks 
are  given  with  all  prize-winning  prints  published.  Signed  rating  cards  are  sent  to  all  prize- 
winners; but  not  to  other  competitors  unless  requested  when  print  is  submitted. 

4.  No  photographs  previously  published  in  any  magazine  or  used  as  samples  to  ad- 
vertise any  special  product  shall  be  eligible  for  any  competition. 

5.  Each  photograph  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  competitor  as  regards  selection, 
and  arrangement  of  the  subject,  exposure  and  development  of  the  negative,  and  printing, 
development  or  toning,  and  mounting  of  the  print.  (This  rule  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  Weekly  Competitions,  in  which  the  competitor  need  only  make  the  exposure) . 

6.  The  title;  name  and  address  of  the  competitor;  name  of  competition  (Weekly, 
Bi-Weekly  or  Special);  and  the  following  technical  data  must  appear  on  the  back  of  each 
print:  Camera,  lens,  plate,  stop  used;  exposure;  time  of  day  and  year;  developer;  paper;  in  the 
above  order. 

7.  Photographs  need  not  be  mounted.  They  may  be  of  any  size,  and  on  any  medium 
exceot  blue  print,  but  must  not  be  framed.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be  submitted,  but 
rating  cards  on  only  two  prints  may  be  requested  with  any  entry. 

8.  If  photographs  are  to  be  returned  they  must  be  accompanied  with  a stamped  addressed 
envelope  or  label  (not  loose  stamps).  The  publishers  accept  no  responsibility. 

9.  The  prize  winning  photographs  will  remain  the  property  of  the  A.  P.  W and  the 
publishers  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce  any  or  all  prints  submitted. 

10.  Awards  may  be  increased  or  withheld  at  the  absolute  decision  of  the  judges,  and  the 
competitor  by  submitting  a print,  agrees  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  judges. 

1 1.  All  packages  should  be  addressed  to  the  Competition  Editor,  A mateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly,  917  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

12.  Criticisms:  Pictures  will  only  be  criticized  if  requested,  and  in  such  case,  the 
privilege  is  reserved  to  trim  or  mark  prints  in  any  way  to  illustrate  criticisms. 
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Use  A Vest  Pocket  Camera 


and  a 


Get  full  value  from  your  negatives. 

Make  contact  VIOPTICON  slides  for  projection  as 
easy  as  making  a print. 

Make  enlargements,  any  size — the  VIOPTICON  method 
is  simplicity  itself. 

You  are  missing  two  of  the  most  fascinating  branches 
of  photography-  enlarged  prints  from  your  own  negatives 
and  projected  images  of  your  own  pictures. 

The  VIOPTICON,  an  entirely  new  instrument,  is  a 
perfect  projector  of  a new  lantern  slide  transparency  that 
you  can  make  yourself,  any  size  image  at  any  distance. 

The  VIOPTICON  makes  any  size  enlarged  prints  from 
these  same  negatives,  on  bromide  or  any  ordinary  develop- 
ing papers. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  write  us  for  complete  information  or 
write  to  us  yourself. 

Victor  Animatograph  Company 

120  Victor  Building 
Davenport,  Iowa 
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DEPENDABILITY 

in 


Your  own  share  in  the  picture-taking  operation  may  have  been  without  a flaw — correct  exposure, 
perfect  focus,  right  development.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  one  that  you  can’t  get 
again  and  you  greatly  desire  a flue  negative  It  is  a vain  regret  to  find  out  after  the  opportunity 
for  another  exposure  is  past,  that  the  film  you  used  was  imperfect  and  the  negative  a failure 

This  is  where  VULCAN  comes  to  your  aid.  It  is  dependable, 
l he  term  “No-Trouble”  was  not  applied  to  Vulcan  hastily — 
but  only  after  it  had  been  proved  superior  time  and  again. 
Ask  the  dealer  who  has  sold  other  makes  of  him  why  he  now 
recommends  Vulcan.  It  isn’t  because  of  larger  profits;  Vulcan 
Film  costs  him  more  to  buy.  The  reason  is  that  he  wants 
you  as  a satisfied  customer.  Trial  of  just  one  roll  wall  do  it. 

Film  Dependability  must  always  be  considered  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  better  negatives.  Remember  this 
when  you  get  the  next  roll  — and  buy  VULCAN. 

Ask  us  for  dealer’s  name  in  your  town;  Defender  booklet  free. 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Company 

ROCHESTER,  BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  NEW  YORK 


FILM 


The  assurance  that  you 
have  a roll  of  reliable  Film  in 
your  camera  is  worth  everything  to  you. 


The  Amateur  Photographer’s 

Weekly 

Designed  to  Create  and  Foster  a Desire  For 

PICTURE  MAKING  WITH  THE  CAMERA 

With  Which  is  Incorporated  “Photoisms” 

Published  Weekly  at  917  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  J.  C.  Abel 
at  5 cents  per  copy.  One  dollar  by  the  year 
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A Continuous  Growth 

By  the  Editors 

OL  R readers  cannot  help  hut  notice  the 
many  new  advertisers  whose  announce- 
ments have  been  appearing  in  our  col- 
umns recently,  and  we  want  to  bespeak 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  say  that  the 
A.  P.  W.  is  the  “one  photographic  journal”  to 
these  new  advertisements.  Manufacturers  look 
for  results  when  they  take  advertising  space; 
they  wish  to  sell  their  goods,  and  believe  that 
the  readers  who  see  these  advertisements  will 
be  induced  to  buy;  unless  the  advertisements 
appear  in  the  pages  of  the  magazines  it  would 
be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  learn  what  is  being  offered  to  them  by 
the  manufacturers.  In  this  way  a magazine 
becomes  a forum,  a marketplace  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  and  also  becomes  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  the  goods  offered  through  its  col- 
umns. 

What  we  want  to  say  is  this:  If  the  manu- 
facturers find  that  the  readers  of  the  A.  P.  W. 
are  not  interested,  they  will  not  take  space 
with  us,  and  without  the  income  naturally 
derived  from  this  revenue,  we  cannot  make 
the  A.  P.  W.  the  all-embracing  photographic 
weekly  that  we  wish  it  eventually  to  become. 
We  make  sure  that  all  products  advertised  in 
the  A.  P.  W.  are  as  represented,  and  we  know 
that  all  of  them  are  needed  to  a certain  ex- 


tent bv  our  readers.  These  products  are 
really  worth  while,  and  should  all  be  in- 
vestigated by  >ou.  And  when  you  write 
a manufacturer  for  his  catalogues  or  advertis- 
ing matter,  please  be  careful  to  say  that  you 
“saw  it  in  the  A.  P.  W.”  and  you  will 
be  doing  both  the  advertiser  and  ourselves  a 
greater  favor  than  you  realize. 

No  Slight  Intended 

ONE  of  the  gentler  sex  who  was  recently 
awarded  a prize  in  one  of  our  competi- 
tions, wrote  us  a letter  recently,  a part 
of  which  we  reproduce  herewith:  “The 
only  criticism  I have  to  offer  of  the  A.  P. 
W.  is  this.  You  seem  always  to  speak  as  if 
there  were  only  men  or  boys  taking  pictures 
while  1 believe  there  are  as  many  girls  and 
women  interested  in  photography  as  men.” 
We  know  this  for  a fact.  Go  through  the 
park  on  the  next  warm  day  and  count  the 
number  of  people  with  cameras.  There  w ill 
be  just  as  many  women  as  men.  But  if  we 
recollect  our  grammar-school  training  aright 
we  were  taught  that  in  referring  to  persons  of 
both  sexes  the  masculine  gender  should  be 
used.  We  are  always  crowded  for  space  in 
the  A.  P.  W.,  and  have  to  condense  every- 
thing since  we  have  so  many  good  things  we 
want  to  give  our  readers.  On  no  account 
do  we  want  to  neglect  the  ladies. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  are  considering 
vacation  trips  to  the  tropics  will  be  interested 
in  a new  pa?nphlet,  recently  issued  by  the  East- 
man  Kodak  Company , on  the  developing  of 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film , Film  Packs  and  J c/ox 
Paper  in  tropical  climates. 

This  pamphlet  explains  the  methods  and 
gives  the  formulae  for  tray  and  tank  develop- 
ment of  films  where  the  temperature  of  avail- 
able water  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees 


Fahr.,  and  by  folloiving  the  instructions,  hot 
iveather  difficulties  are  readily  overcome. 
T el  ox  may  also  be  handled  successfully  at  a 
temperature  of  ninety  degrees  by  following  the 
formulae  given. 

A post  card  to  the  Kastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  requesting  pamphlet  on 
"Tropical  Development,”  will  bring  you  this 
information.  It  may  come  in  handy  this  sum- 
mer vacation,  anyhow. 
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The  “How-to-Make”  Series 


How  to  Make  Your  Prints 
Into  an  Album 

SOME  time  ago  Mr.  W.  T.  Atherton, 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  to  our  competitions,  sent 
us  a print  or  two  taken  directly  from  his 
albums,  with  a note  as  to  his  method  of 
mounting.  The  plan  struck  us  as  being  so 
feasible  that  we  immediately  wrote  and  asked 
him  to  give  his  method  in  detail  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  the  A.  P.  W.  Mr. 
Atherton’s  reply  follows,  with  a diagram  pre- 
pared by  us: 


“There  are  a great  number  of  amateurs 
who  do  not  get  the  best  out  of  their  efforts 
through  not  properly  preserving  their  prints. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  to  store  them  away  in 
envelopes  and  boxes  where  they  soon  get  de- 
stroyed, or  while  you  are  showing  the  prints 
to  your  friends,  they  want  some,  so  that 
your  stock  of  samples  gradually  disappears, 
and  when  you  want  to  refer  to  a particular 
picture,  it  is  annoying  to  find  that  none  are 
left. 


“My  method  is  as  follows:  Procure  a price 
book  cover,  (the  I.  P.  No.  609  for  5x7  prints 
made  by  the  Irving-Pitt  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  is  the  size  I use)  which  can 
be  obtained  in  all  standard  sizes  from  most 
good  stationers.  These  book  covers  are  on 
the  same  order  as  the  covers  used  by  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  and  are  fitted  with 
opening  rings  for  inserting  loose  leaves. 

“Now  to  make  your  leaves.  After  your 
prints  are  dry,  trim  them,  and  if  you  desire 
a glossy  finish,  put  them  on  the  squeegee  tin 
in  the  usual  manner.  Cut  a number  of  strips 
of  thick  paper  an  inch  wide,  and  soak  in 
water.  Now  put  one  strip  of  paper  (A-A) 
and  a print  (B-B)  on  the  tin,  as  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  space  (G-G)  being  approximately 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  l ake  a 
piece  of  linen,  wet  it,  and  ring  out  until 
nearly  dry.  Paste  this  over  the  print  and 
strip  of  paper  (C-C),  after  which  cut  and 
soak  in  water  a piece  of  white  or  gray  paper 
the  same  size  or  a little  larger  than  the  print 
(D-D)  and  another  of  the  inch  strips  (E-E) 
and  paste  these  on  the  linen  as  shown.  Now 
your  space  (G-G)  will  allow  the  leaf  to  turn 
hack  easily  when  in  the  book,  without  in  the 
least  injuring  the  print.  Pierce  two  holes 
(F-F)  through  the  hinge,  trim  off  the  edges 
of  the  linen,  and  you  have  a pliable  leaf  that 
will  be  permanent,  and  will  not  suffer  from 
“dog-ears.” 

“When  you  have  finished  the  pasting  proc- 
ess, you  will  have,  as  in  the  diagram,  a print 
and  a strip  on  the  tin  ; a piece  of  linen  over 
these ; add  a piece  of  paper  and  another  strip 
on  top  of  the  linen  and  directly  over  the 
print  and  first  strip.  In  the  diagram  the  top 
paper  and  strip  are  made  larger  for  the  pur- 
pose of  easier  explanation. 


The  I iopticon,  an  instrument  recently 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  1 ictor  Animato- 
grapli  Co.,  Davenport , Iowa.,  forms  a missing 
link  in  connection  with  the  small  or  vest- 
pocket  editions  of  cameras  ivhich  are  becoming 
so  popular  not  only  with  the  amateur , but 
with  the  so-called  semi-professionals.  It  is  a 
■well  known  fact  that  the  vest-pocket  camera 
is  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  travelers,  vaca- 
tion photographers  or  even  at  home.  There 
are  many  points  in  its  favor,  the  main  one  be- 


ing that  less  accuracy  is  required  in  focusing 
and  exposing.  Nothing  need  be  said  regard- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  lfy$x21/ 2,  or 
2 z/4 A'jj/4 , rjr  other  small  sizes  over  the  so- 
called  pocket  cameras  ivhich  are  more  expen- 
sive, and  which  refuse  to  fit  in  our  pockets, 
despite  their  name. 

The  V iopticon  acts  as  an  enlarger  and  pro- 
jector of  contact  slides  from  these  small  nega- 
tives. The  process  involved  is  so  extremely 
simple  that  even  the  inexperienced  amateur  may 
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“If  you  prefer  a matte  finish  to  your  prints, 
then  instead  of  putting  your  print  on  the  tin, 
reverse  the  entire  process,  placing  on  the  tin 
first  the  backing  paper  and  one  strip;  then 
the  linen ; and  then  the  print  and  another 
strip,  the  print  being  face  up.  Of  course,  this 
can  be  done  on  a board  or  flat  surface  of  any 
kind.  If  you  use  good  paste  and  make  sure 
of  perfect  contact  throughout,  you  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  how  well  your 
prints  will  keep.  If  your  prints  are  very 
small,  place  several  of  them  on  one  leaf,  using 
one  large  piece  of  paper  for  the  backing.” 


Clearing  Bath  for  Slides 

If  the  lantern  slides,  as  they  come  out  of 
the  hypo,  are  rinsed  for  two  or  three  minutes 
and  then  placed  in  the  following  solution,  they 
will  be  found  to  brighten  considerably,  the 
tone — at  least,  in  a slide  developed  with  pyro — 
tending  to  become  more  black  than  brown, 
and  ultimately  becoming  quite  blue-black: 


Iron  sulphate  3 ounces 

Citric  acid  1 ounce 

Alum  1 ounce 

Water  1 pint 


The  same  solution  will  be  found  a very  ef- 
fective clearing  bath  for  negatives  that  have 
become  brownish  or  greenish  in  tone  from 
the  action  of  a pyro  developer. 


“Building  of  Gatun  Dam,  Jr.” 

By  Chas.  G.  Burbank, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tied  for  Second  Prize,  Bi- 
Weekly  No.  1. 

SM-20;  C-19;  PQ-18 ; CQ- 
.19;  F-16;  Total  92.  Data: 
5x7  Camera;  Verito;  Central 
Plate;  F/5.6 ; 1/25  Sec.  ; Mar. 
16  ; 1913  ; 3 :30  P.  M. ; Weak 
Sunshine;  Duratol  ; Artura 
Iris,  Grade  “A.”  The  Boy 
Highest  Ur  May  Appear  to 
be  Stiffly  Posed,  But  He 
Was  Sitting  Balanced  on  a 
Stick,  Whistling,  and  The 
Boys  Did  Not  Even  Know 
a Photograph  Was  Being 
Taken,  They  Were  So  Busy 
Working.  The  Boy  in  The 
Trench  Has  a Large  Son 
Which  He  is  Placing  on  The 
Dam,  and  The  Boy  With  The 
Hoe  is  Patting  it  Down  Into 
Place. 


easily  make  his  own  slides  and  enlargements 
with  complete  success — and  add  three-fold  en- 
joyment and  real  value  to  his  pictures. 

For  projection  the  small  slides.  2]/yx Jl/j 
inches,  are  made  in  contact  with  the  negatives. 
A ny  size  image  may  he  secured  at  any  distance 
from  fifteen  to  eighty  feet.  Compared  with 
the  images  produced  by  standard  lantern  slide 
projectors  the  / iopticon  image  is  more  bril- 
liantly illumined  and  much  sharper.  The  sur- 
prising feature  of  the  V iopticon  as  a pro- 


jector is  that  there  is  but  one  adjustment,  that 
of  focusing  with  the  rack  and  pinion.  The 
lamp  house  is  fxed  permanently  in  one  position. 

For  enlarging  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  in- 
sert a ground  glass  which  is  furnished  with 
each  machine  and  place  the  negative  in  the  in- 
strument in  place  of  the  lantern  slide.  Any 
size  enlargements  may  be  made,  from  3x4  to 
14x17,  or  larger  if  desired. 

The  Victor  electric  arc,  which  enjoys  wide- 
spread popularity  in  connection  with  the 
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The  Fundamentals  of  Composition 

A Series  of  Articles  Explaining  and  Discussing  the 


Various  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 

Getting  Balance  in  the 
Picture 

By  G.  Hanmer  Croughton 

(SHALL  have  failed  of  mv  purpose  if  I 
have  not  convinced  the  readers  of  the 
Amateur  Weekly  that  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  between  taking  a photo- 
graph and  making  a picture.  Although  as  yet 
we  have  but  skirted  the  outside  of  the  subject, 
there  are  so  many  aspects  of  this  science  of 
composition  ( for  science  it  is,  and  like  every 
other  science,  it  is  demonstratable  by  analysis). 

There  are  some  artists  who  deny  this,  but  if 
they  are  successful  in  making  pictures,  they 
get  the  result  either  by  intuition  or  experience, 
for  every  picture  that  is  a success  can  be  ana- 
lyzed on  scientific  lines. 


1 he  camerist  is  considerably  hampered  in 
the  carrying  out  of  these  scientific  principles, 
he  has  no  control  over  certain  qualities  of  his 
apparatus.  The  artist  need  not  see  certain 


J ictor  Portable  Stereopticon  for  standard  lan- 
tern slides,  is  used  on  the  f iopticon.  Attach- 
ment is  made  direct  to  any  incandescent  lamp 
socket  on  any  voltage.  This  light  produces 
sufficient  illumination  when  enlarging  with 
the  Viopticon  to  make  perfect  time  exposure 
enlargements  on  the  regular  developing 
papers  with  which  the  amateur  is  familiar. 
Bromide  paper  may  also  be  used. 

Where  no  electricity  is  available  the 
Viopticon  may  be  used  with  a new  acetylene 


parts  of  his  landscape  if  he  thinks  they  will 
not  add  to  his  pictures,  but  the  one  eye  of  the 
lens  makes  no  discrimination.  Everything 
before  it  must  appear  upon  the  plate,  and  the 
camerist  can  only  confine  himself  to  the  effort 
to  keep  the  multiplicity  of  detail  in  its  place, 
so  that  the  one  point  of  interest  should  hold 
the  eyes  before  they  pass  to  the  other  items  of 
the  picture.  You  will  therefore  see  that  the 
more  extended  the  view — in  other  words  the 


4;,  i 

more  you  have  in  your  picture  beside  the  point 
of  interest — the  greater  sacrifice  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  the  greater  difficulty  in 
keeping  those  items  in  subjection. 

So  when  you  start  out  with  your  camera 
and  your  view  gauge  you  have  many  things 
to  look  for.  In  the  first  place  you  will  look 
to  see  if  the  view  will  come  within  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  pyramid,  Fig.  i (of  course 
be  it  understood  that  if  the  exact  form  of 
the  lines  show  the  pyramid  too  pronounced 
that  is  to  be  avoided).  If  it  does  not  con- 


attachment  producing  the  most  brilliant  images 
ever  secured  with  acetylene  gas. 

Heretofore  these  convenient  small  vest- 
pocket  cameras  have  not  become  as  universal 
as  they  should  because  the  small  contact  prints 
were  hardly  large  enough  for  practical  use. 
The  l iopticon  completes  the  outfit. 

Did  you  know  that  for  $19.50  the  Conley 
Camera  Co.,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  are  listing 
in  their  catalogue  a panoramic  camera  that 
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form  to  the  pyramid,  will  it  come  into  the 
ellipse  or  oval?  (Fig.  2).  This  is  a very 
pleasing  form  of  composition,  but  (Fig.  3) 
the  curve  or  zig-zag  is  a more  pleasing  form. 
The  eyes  pleasantly  follow  the  line  of  the  let- 
ter S or  Z.  The  rectangle  (Fig.  4)  is  a very 
favorite  form  of  composition  for  uprights. 

The  student  will  be  apt  to  ask,  “Why  am 
I to  look  for  those  forms?”  He  may  per- 
haps say  as  some  of  the  Impressionists  have 
said,  “Why  should  I trouble  about  symmetry, 
balance,  arrangement  of  parts,  filling  of  space, 
etc.?  Does  not  nature  herself  do  this  ten 
thousand  times  better  in  her  own  pretty  way?” 
In  answer  I would  quote  a remark  of  the 
Artist  Whistler,  who  says,  “The  artist  is  born 
to  pick  and  choose  and  group  with  science 
these  elements,  that  the  result  may  be  beauti- 
ful.” 

This  is  where  the  camerist  is  handicapped. 
He  cannot  eliminate  or  add  as  an  artist  can, 
so  he  must  educate  his  eye  to  see  in  nature 
what  he  wants  to  reproduce,  and  that  is  why 
there  are  so  few  photographic  pictures,  for 
nature,  although  beautiful  in  most  of  her 
aspects,  very  rarely  composes  herself  so  that 


Fig.  4 


Having  decided  which  of  the  four  forms 
the  view,  which  has  attracted  you  will  go 
in  best,  next  look  for  the  central  or  dominant 
point,  the  object  of  interest  that  has  attracted 
you,  and  which  you  wish  to  be  the  first  thing 
to  attract  those  who  will  look  at  the  finished 
picture.  As  I have  said  before,  this  dominant 
point  should  not  be  in  the  exact  center;  it 
should  be  in  one  of  the  sections  of  your  ground 
glass  that  has  been  divided  into  three  as 
directed  in  former  chapters,  and  it  will  be 
where  the  highest  light  is  in  just  a position 
with  your  deepest  shadow.  Now  use  your 
view  gauge  and  see  how  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene  you  can  get  rid  of  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  conflicting  detail  as  much  as 
possible  without  eliminating  the  important 
factor  of  balance.  This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, for  on  the  balance  of  either  line  or 
light  and  shade  depends  the  success  of  your 
picture.  It  may  be  near  or  far  from  your 
dominant  point.  If  it  is  near  it  will  be  larger 


iv ill  take  a picture  three  and  one-half  inches 
high  and  tivelve  inches  long?  This  camera 
will  include  140  degrees,  and  uses  daylight 
loading  films  of  regular  size,  sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  values 
offered  in  the  Conley  catalogue,  which  you 
should  have  in  your  possession  if  you  are  even 
thinking  of  a new  camera.  They  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  upon  request.  The  full  address 
will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  in  this 
issue. 


The  Photo  Products  Company  have  in  their 
papers  and  post  cards  eliminated  the  common 
tendency  of  photographic  paper  to  curl  due  to 
the  pulling  of  the  emulsion.  This  result  has 
been  accomplished  by  coating  the  back  of  the 
stock  in  such  a manner  that  the  action  of  the 
emulsion  is  counteracted  and  as  a result  the 
sensitized  product  lies  perfectly  flat  while  han- 
dling, and,  if  prints  are  properly  dried,  they 
iv  ill  remain  flat  indefinitely.  The  curling  in 
developing  paper  is  undoubtedly  a most  dis- 
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“The  Old  Mill  of  Banbury 
Cross.” 

By  R.  M.  Hovey,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Second  Prize,  Class  A, 
Weekly  No.  39. 

Data:  No.  1 Premo; 
R.  R. : Film  Pack;  U.  S. 
64;  2/  Sec.;  11  A.  M.; 
Apr.,  1912;  E.  K.  Hydro- 

CHINONE  FOR  FlLM  ; CYK0 

Normal  Studio  ; Argo  Anti- 
friction Dev.  for  Print. 


in  size  and  stronger  than  if  at  the  edge  of 
the  picture.  It  may  be  above  or  below  the 
central  line,  but  it  must  be  either  in  form  or 
light  and  shade  a certain  repetition  of  your 
main  object  (as  in  the  counterpoise  of  the 
steel  yard). 

Now  look  to  your  foreground.  If  your 
point  of  dominant  interest  is  in  the  middle 
distance  you  will  require  something  to  carry 
your  eyes  from  the  edge  of  your  picture  into 
it,  something  to  lead  the  eyes  to  your  domi- 
nant point.  If  there  are  too  many  items  in 

the  foreground,  or  they  are  too  prominent, 
your  eyes  will  stop  there,  and  it  will  need  a 

jerk  to  carry  you  over  to  it.  It  will  be  like 

scrambling  over  a wall  to  get  into  a garden. 
I have  lately  had  submited  to  me  for  criticism 
a very  good  composition,  but  spoiled  by  a 
foreground  of  piles  of  rocks — good  as  a study 
of  rocks,  but  bad  as  a foreground  of  pool 
and  foliage.  The  rocks  were  simply  a barrier 
which  kept  you  from  getting  to  the  pool  with 
its  fringe  of  willows,  but  cutting  off  the  rocks 
entirely  the  composition  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Again  there  was  a view  of  a river 
that  would  have  been  a good  composition  for 
form  (Fig.  2),  but  it  was  cut  across  from 
side  to  side  by  the  two  lines  of  rail  which 


caught  the  eyes  on  the  right  and  carried 
them  right  across  the  picture  and  out  of  the 
other  side,  so  that  if  you  wanted  to  see  the 
river  you  would  have  to  return  by  the  bank 
after  leaving  the  rail. 

A Stand  for  Gaslight  Printing 

An  ordinary  metal,  hinged-top  tripod  music 
stand  (such  as  is  familiar  to  all  instrumental- 
ists) I have  found  most  useful  for  making  gas- 
light exposures.  My  source  of  light  is  a 
fitting,  hanging  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling, 
over  a table  which  is  ordinarily  in  domestic 
use.  The  top  of  the  music  stand,  on  which 
the  printing  frame  rests,  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  exact  height  of  the  gasburner;  and  it  is 
very  simple  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the 
light  to  any  desired  point.  What  is  of  ad- 
ditional value  with  uneven  negatives  is  that 
the  hinged  top  can  be  tilted  back  to  any 
angle  to  allow  the  lower  side  of  the  nega- 
tive to  get  more  exposure  than  the  upper  side: 
whilst  the  top  of  the  music  stand  can  also  be 
pivoted  round  sideways,  if  required,  to  allow 
one  side  to  be  nearer  to  the  light  than  the 
other.  For  ordinary  exposures  the  top  of  the 
stand  is  clamped  upright,  and  the  very  slight- 
est tilt  on  the  printing  frame  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  frame  from  falling  forward.  The 
tripod  takes  up  little  room  on  the  table,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  cleared  of  domestic 
impedimenta. 


agreeable  tendency,  and  they  arc  surely  to  be 
congratulated.  Samples  of  their  products  will 
be  sent  as  per  their  2$c  offer.  See  the  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue. 

We  have  been  shown  some  very  effective 
pictures,  the  result  of  practically  inexperienced 
coloring  of  ordinary  prints  with  the  celebrated 
Japanese  Transparent  Water  Colors.  These 
colors  have  been  on  the  market  for  a number 
of  years  and  ice  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  by  those  giving  them  a 


trial.  It  is  the  h ndency  of  all  amateurs  to  be 
governed  in  their  selection  of  subjects  by  the 
colors  which  are  presented  by  nature,  only  to 
be  more  or  less  disappointed  with  the  final 
print  in  monochrome.  H ith  these  colors,  so 
simple  of  application  and  so  effective  as  to  re- 
sults, many  of  the  pictures  one  takes  cannot 
only  be  redeemed  but  made  even  more  pleasing 
than  others  quite  pleasing  in  composition  but 
lacking  the  charm  of  nature’s  tints.  Look  up 
the  advertisement  on  another  page  and  inves- 
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Our  Fortnightly  London  Letter 

Special  Correspondence  to  Amateur  Photographer’ s Weekly 


London,  April  1st,  1913. 

fRILLINGS  and  blisters  are  two  photo- 
graphic troubles  which;  with  the  increas- 
ing perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  plates 
and  papers,  are  not  nearly  so  frequently 
met  with  by  British  amateurs  as  they 
used  to  be  in  years  past,  but  which  yet.  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  during  a spell  of 
really  hot  or  cold  weather,  make  their  appear- 
ance again  unless  care  is  used.  By  frilling  is 
meant  the  parting  of  the  gelatine  him  from 
the  edges  of  the  glass  or  celluloid  support, 
while  blisters  are  what  the  name  implies,  small 
bubbles  in  gelatine,  appearing  on  portions  of 
the  plate  or  paper  and  gradually  spreading 
sometimes  until  the  whole  is  riddled  with 
them  and  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
been  tired  at  with  a shotgun  at  close  quarters 
and  with  good  aim.  They  appear  as  soon  as 
the  plates  or  papers  are  transferred  from  the 
fixing  bath  to  the  washing  water.  Both  these 
faults  are  generally  due  to  the  same  causes, 
the  principal  being  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  to  which  the  plate  or  paper  has 
been  subjected.  A prolific  cause  is  the  use 
of  freshly  dissolved  hypo  bath.  The  dissolv- 
ing hypo  chills  the  water  almost  to  freezing 
point,  and  when  a plate  developed  in  a solu- 
tion which  is  at  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  dark  room  is  plunged  into  it  frilling  or 
blisters  occur.  Handling  the  edges  of  the 
plate  with  hot  fingers  brings  the  same  trouble. 
Excess  of  hypo  in  the  fixing  bath  will  also 
tend  to  cause  these  troubles.  To  prevent 
frilling  the  old-fashioned  remedy  used  to  con- 
sist in  rubbing  a tallow  candle  along  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  but  the  modern  way  is 
to  soak  the  plate  in  a 10  per  cent  solution  of 
formalin.  Another  method  is  to  keep  the  plate  in 
the  hypo  until  fixed  and  then  to  place  the  dish 
containing  hypo  and  plate  under  the  tap  and  al- 
low the  water  to  run  gradually  in  until  water  is 
substituted  for  hypo  and  the  temperature 
gradually  altered  without  any  sudden  change. 
Too  strong  solutions  and  too  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  are  also  the  causes  of  blisters, 
and  the  same  remedies  can  be  applied.  If  they 
still  persist  remove  the  plate  as  soon  as  fixed 
from  the  hypo  bath  and  give  a rapid  wash 


under  the  tap  and  dry.  When  completely  dry 
it  can  be  safely  washed  in  the  usual  way. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  so  fre- 
quently said  about  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  increasing  the  speed  of  develop- 
ment, it  may  pot  be  amiss  to  give  several 
formulae  for  use  by  this  method.  The  time 
required  for  complete  development  varies 
from  one-half  to  one  hour.  The  causes  of 
variation  may  be  the  temperature,  also  the 
character  of  the  plate  from  the  point  of  view 
of  developing,  i.  e.,  slow  or  quick  (a  thing 
which  will  have  to  be  learnt  about  each  brand 
of  plate  used),  and,  lastly,  the  quality  of  nega- 
tive required,  whether  a thin  negative  full  of 
detail  suitable  for  bromide  enlargement  or  a 
denser  and  more  contrasted  one  for,  say,  car- 
bon printing.  The  following  formulae  are 
quite  reliable,  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
constant  use : 

Glycin  is  deservedly  first  favorite  on  account 
of  its  non-tendency  to  stain  the  negatives. 

Glycin — (A)  Water  10  oz.,  soda  sulphite  10 
gr.,  potassium  carbonate  50  gr.,  glycin  10  gr. 
(B)  Water  10  oz.,  soda  sulphite  60  gr.,  potas- 
sium carbonate  2 drams,  glycin  20  gr. 

Glycin  Stock  Solution — Hot  water  10  oz., 
soda  sulphite  oz.,  glycin  100  gr.,  potassium 
carbonate  1 oz.  Dilute  with  10  parts  of  water 
for  use. 

Ortol  is  a clean-working  developer,  giving 
good  detail  before  there  is  much  density.  The 
quality  of  the  negatives  is  akin  to  that  ob- 
tained with  pyro. 

Ortol — Water  10  oz.,  potassium  metabisul- 
phite 3 gr.,  soda  sulphite  30  gr.,  soda  carbonate 
30  gr.,  ortol  5 gr. 

Hydroquinone  or  Quinol  stands  last  in 
popular  favor,  as  tending  to  give  excessive 
contrasts,  but  where  the  subject  is  lacking  in 
contrast  one  may  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  this  quality.  With  some  brands  of  plates 
quinol,  with  prolonged  development,  tends 
to  give  an  obstinate  stain.  It  is  best  used  in 
conjunction  with  metol. 

Metol  Quinol — Water  20  oz.,  metol  8 gr., 
quinol  12  gr.,  soda  sulphite  \x/>  drams,  soda 
carbonate  \l/2  drams. 

Metol — (A)  Water  10  oz.,  metol  5 gr.,  soda 


tigate  the  advantages  offered.  You  zuon’t  re- 
gret the  investment  of  2 Sc  in  a set. 

There  are  a great  many  press  photographers 
who  use  the  Cooke  lens.  And  if  you  ask  why, 
the  answer  can  be  nothing  other  than  that  the 
Cooke  lens  makes  good  under  the  most  vary- 
ing circumstances  under  which  the  press  man 
has  to  work.  The  Cooke  lens  has  the  power 
of  giving  wonderfully  keen  definition,  and 
there  is  really  no  motion  too  quick  for  it  to 


stop.  This  is  the  lens  you  should  consider. 
The  catalogue  explains  more  fully  and  you 
can  get  it  from  The  Taylor-H obson  Com- 
pany, 1133  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It 
contains  some  very  useful  information  about 
lenses  in  general. 

Have  you  ever  tried  any  of  the  A gfa-Metol 
manufactured  by  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works, 
213  floater  Street,  New  ) ork  City?  Their 
ivell  known  “Agfa’  chemicals  never  make  the 
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sulphite  2 drams,  soda  carbonate  1 />  drams. 
(B)  Water  10  oz.,  soda  sulphite  200  gr.,  soda 
carbonate  100  gr.,  metol  10  gr. 

Rodinal — (A)  Water  10  oz.,  rodinal  25  min. 
(B)  Water  20  oz.,  rodinal  1 dram,  potassium 
carbonate  30  gr.  (C)  Water  10  oz.,  rodinal 
1 dram,  potassium  bromide  5 gr. 

Azol — (A)  Water  10  oz.,  azol  30  min.  This 
is  also  good  for  films.  Potassium  bromide 
may  be  added  in  cases  of  over-exposure. 

Advice  is  frequently  issued  here  for  the 
use  of  those  amateurs  who,  on  one  side  use 
more  material  than  is  required  or,  on  the 
other  invite  equal  failure  by  using  too  little. 
Take  the  case  of  the  fixing  bath.  Hypo  is 
now  so  cheap  that  some  workers  are  quite 
reckless  in  its  use;  others  are  very  unwisely 
stingy  and  court  all  sorts  of  trouble  ere  long, 


Weekly"  have  observed  that  some  brands  of 
plates  take  more  time  than  others  to  clear  in 
appearance,  i.  e.,  visibly  fix.  (Possibly  this 
longer  time  may  indicate  the  presence  of  sil- 
ver iodide  as  well  as  bromide.)  Also  that 
some  plates  are  more  generously  coated  with 
emulsion  than  is  the  case  with  other  brands. 
But  taking  an  average  coated  plate  we  may 
reckon  one  pint  (20  ounces)  of  the  above  solu- 
tion (i.  e.,  3 ounces  hypo)  "might”  be  used 
for  60  plates  of  quarter-plate  size;  but  this 
would  be  pushing  things  to  a dangerous  limit. 
A far  wiser  and  safer  working  rule  is  to  allow 
an  ounce  of  fresh  bath  for  each  quarter-plate 
or,  say,  two  dozen  plates  per  generous  pint. 
At  4 cents  per  pound  for  hypo  this  is  under 
half  a cent  per  dozen  plates  for  the  fixing- 
bath. 


“In 

The  Suburbs.” 

By  C.  J. 

Barnett,  Danville, 
III. 

First  Prize,  Class  B,  Weekly 
No.  39. 

Data  ; 

2-A  F o l d i n g 

Brownie  ; 

Ensign  Film  ; Larg- 

est  Stop 

Inst.;  Apr.  1.  1913; 

1 :30  P. 

M. ; Pyro-Metol  ; 

Self-toning  Paper. 

in  the  way  of  stained  or  fading  negatives. 
Some  little  time  ago  Messrs.  Lumiere  and 
Seyewetz  went  into  the  question  of  how 
much  hypo  is  required  to  fix  a plate,  but  as 
their  valuable  investigations  gave  quantities 
in  grammes  and  litres,  and  quoted  plates  of 
foreign  sizes  (in  centimeters)  the  matter  did 
not  receive,  in  England,  anything  like  the  at- 
tention it  well  deserves. 

If  we  add  3 ounces  of  hypo  crystals  to  17 
ounces  of  water  we  get  about  2(J  ounces  of 
solution,  containing  3 ounces  of  hypo,  or  at 
the  rate  of  15  ounces  of  hypo  per  100  ounces 
of  solution.  This  is  a good  average  strength 
both  for  plates  and  papers.  Doubtless  the 
readers  of  the  “Amateur  Photographer’s 


Judging  from  the  not  infrequent  requests  for 
a cheap  and  efficient  lantern-slide  developer, 
for  occasional  use,  it  would  appear  that  there 
are  a good  many  photographers  who  have  a 
collection  of  negatives,  and  want  to  make  a 
few  slides  therefrom  for  lecture  or  demon- 
stration purposes.  For  the  purpose  hvdro- 
quinone,  otherwise  quinol,  is  eminently  suitable, 
and  here  is  a formula  that  will  be  found  to 
work  well  with  any  good  lantern-plate  pro- 
vided the  solutions  are  not  stale  and,  nota 
bene,  not  too  cold,  i.  e.,  not  below  60  degrees 
F.,  and  preferably  about  65  degrees  F.  Take 
a couple  of  clean  2-ounce  bottles,  A and  B, 
with  good  sound  corks.  Into  A put  1 dram 
of  soda  sulphite  and  nearly  fill  the  bottle 


first  visit  without  a very  close  friendship  re- 
sulting— one  that  lasts  a lifetime.  Get  the 
“Agfa’’  booklet  and  try  “Agfa”  products.  The 
“Agfa"  booklet  is  one  you  MUST  have.  It 
contains  hundreds  of  formulae , edl  of  them  val- 
uable, tried  and  trusted.  Cost  to  you,  IOC  and 
an  “Agfa"  label.  And  mention  the  A.  P.  IT. 

Senco  Cameras,  accommodating  spool  or 
roll  film  of  any  standard  manufacture,  were 
introduced  to  the  photographic  public  just  a 


year  ago  and  received  a most  cordial  recep- 
tion. These  instruments  are  now  made  in  all 
the  recognized  sizes  and  are  light,  easy  to 
manipulate  and  very  complete  in  their  ad- 
justments. The  Senco  Camera  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester , N.  ) who  manufactures  Senco 
Cameras,  have  just  issued  a new  catalogue. 
See  their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

No  amount  ( f advertising  will  build  up  a 
firm  foundation  for  a business  if  the  product 
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with  warm  water.  When  the  sulphite  is  dis- 
solved add  4 grains  of  potassium  bromide  and 
16  grains  of  quinol.  Then  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  water.  Into  B put  16  grains  of  caustic 
soda  (sodium  hydrate)  and  fill  up  this  bottle 
also  with  water.  To  make  up  a developer, 
take  2 drams  of  solution  A,  2 drams  of  B,  and 
add  water  to  make  a total  of  1 ounce.  Note 
the  time  which  elapses  between  pouring  on 
the  developer,  i.  e.,  the  first  appearance  of 
the  image — say,  one  minute — by  way  of  ex- 
ample, and  then  continue  development  about 
four  times  this — say  four  more  minutes,  or  a 
total  time  of  five  minutes.  As  to  cost,  quinol  per 
ounce  11-12  cents,  soda  sulphite  per  pound 
12  cents,  potassium  bromide  per  ounce  2 cents, 
caustic  soda  2 cents.  The  last  named  must  be 
kept  in  a well-closed  bottle.  Between  the 
cork  or  stopper  and  bottle-neck  introduce  a 
piece  of  waxed  paper,  and  lightly  smear  the 
inside  of  the  bottle-neck  with  a touch  of  vase- 
line. The  above  solutions  do  not  keep  very 
long  in  good  order,  and  when  stale  are  liable 
to  give  stains  which  are  practically  irremov- 
able. 

Perspective  and  the  Lens 

IT  may  sound  astonishing  to  some,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  undoubted  fact  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  focus  of  the  lens 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  perspective 
of  the  picture.  Putting  on  one  side  lenses 
that  distort  badly,  lenses  that  the  photographer 
is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  see,  much  less  to 
use,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  picture  given 
by  every  photographic  lens  is,  in  perspective, 
the  same. 

If  we  could  imagine  ourselves  provided 
with  a camera  with  some  universal  fitting,  so 
that  it  would  take  any  lens  we  wished  to 
screw  into  it,  and  a dozen  or  two  of  the 
most  widely  differing  lenses  on  the  market, 
we  might  use  them  all  in  succession  from  the 
same  standpoint,  and  we  should  get  a series 
of  photographs  in  which  the  perspective,  or 
drawing  of  the  picture,  was  exactly  the  same. 
Some  of  them  might  cover  a large  plate  and 
some  a small  one,  some  would  work  at  a 


large  aperature,  and  some  would  want  a lot 
of  stopping  down.  There  might  be  trifling 
differences  between  the  pictures  at  their  mar- 
gins, but  if  we  examined  on  each  print  that 
part  of  the  picture  which  appeared  in  all,  we 
should  find  it  identical  in  drawing.  Its  size 
or  scale  might  be  different,  but  if  we  made  an 
enlargement  from  each,  so  that  the  size  of  any 
object  in  the  picture  was  the  same  in  each 
enlargement,  we  should  find  that  all  the  en- 
largements were  alike;  so  that  if  we  laid  them 
in  a pile,  with  two  principal  points  in  each 
coinciding,  and  were  to  thrust  pins  through 
the  pile  at  all  the  chief  points  of  the  picture 
on  the  top,  the  pins  would  pierce  the  same 
points  in  the  picture  right  through  the  pile. 

If  we  found  that  the  perspective  of  the 
view  which  appeared  on  all  the  negatives 
seemed  to  be  wrong  in  one,  it  would  seem 
wrong  in  all;  if  it  appeared  right  in  one, 
it  would  be  right  in  all. 

The  sense  of  truthfulness  or  falsity  in  the 
perspective  is  governed  entirely  by  the  angle 
of  view,  and  by  the  position  of  the  plate. 
For  the  moment  we  may  ignore  the  latter, 
and  consider  that  the  real  cause  of  the  feeling 
that  the  prespective  of  a picture  is  wrong 
is  that,  in  almost  every  case,  it  includes  too 
wide  an  angle. 

If  we  take  such  a picture  and  proceed  to  cut 
it  down,  removing,  say,  a quarter  of  its  width 
off  each  end,  and  a quarter  of  its  height  off 
top  and  bottom,  we  reduce  the  angle  of  view 
included,  and  at  once  the  feeling  that  the 
drawing  of  the  picture  is  wrong  is  reduced, 
or  more  probably  it  entirely  vanishes. 

This  is  very  well  seen  in  such  a case  as  that 
of  a horse  and  cart  taken  with  an  ordinary 
hand  camera  and  lens  from  a point  nearly  in 
front  of  the  horse’s  head  and  fairly  near  to 
it.  Everyone  knows  that  the  violent  per- 
spective of  the  picture  makes  the  horse’s  head 
look  prodigious,  and  the  cart  a mere  insigni- 
ficant detail  in  the  background.  But  if  we 


is  inferior.  If' ol/ensak  lenses  have  stood  the 
test.  There  is  hardly  a city  in  this  country 
so  small  that  in  it  you  will  fail  to  find  the 
proud  owner  of  a If’ ol/ensak  anastigmat . Ask 
your  dealer  for  one  on  trial.  Write  today  to 
the  If’ollensak  Optical  Company , Rochester, 
N.  Y .,  for  their  complete  catalogue.  It  ivill 
help  you  to  arrive  at  a decision  regarding  the 
lens  } OU  need. 

If  you  use  Argo  paper  you  will  take  a 


special  delight  in  making  prints.  There  is 
no  wasting  of  paper  or  thron  ing  out  of  spoiled 
prints,  because  Argo  is  truly  called  the 
“no  trouble”  paper  and  its  latitude  makes  pos- 
sible good  prints  from  nearly  any  kind  of  a 
negative.  The  Defender  Tipster  tells  the 
story.  You  can  have  a copy  if  you  drop  a 
line  to  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company, 
Argo  Park,  Rochester , N.  ) .,  and  say  you 
saw  it  in  the  A.  P.  II  .,  which  is  quite  an 
assistance  to  us. 
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“Interior." 

By  John  A.  Wilson, 
Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Data : Century  Grand 
Senior;  Gray  Wide  Angle; 
Hydra;  F/32;  20  Min.;  3 
P.  M. ; March  ; Hydra 
Pyro  Formula;  Azo  “F” 
Hard.  Straight  Print 
From  Negative,  Which 
Shows  No  Halation. 


trim  this  down  until  it  only  just  includes 
the  head  of  the  horse,  this  looks  quite  natural, 
and  is,  in  fact,  drawn  as  an  artist  would  draw 
it,  or  would  at  least  try  to  do  so.  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  lens 
which  gives  us  the  feeling  that  the  drawing 
is  wrong,  or  we  could  not  remedy  the  matter 
with  a pair  of  scissors. 

The  perspective  being  due  to  the  angle  of 
view  included,  it  follows  that  with  any  given 
subject  the  perspective  depends  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camera;  since  this  decides  the  angle 
included. 

It  hat  is  the  Angle  of  View? 

To  make  this  clearer,  let  the  reader  draw  a 
straight  line  to  represent  the  subject  he  wishes 
to  photograph,  and  some  distance  above  it  let 
him  put  a dot  to  represent  the  position  of 
the  camera.  He  can  then  draw  two  straight 
lines  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  first 
line,  to  meet  at  the  dot.  The  angle  formed 
by  these  two  lines  at  the  dot  will  represent 
the  angle  of  view.  The  further  the  dot  is 
from  the  subject  line  the  narrower  the  angle 


made  by  the  two  lines;  hence,  the  further  the 
camera  is  from  the  subject  the  narrower  the 
angle  of  view.  So  that  the  unnatural  or  un- 
pleasant perspective  often  seen  in  photography 
resolves  itself  into  the  use  of  a standpoint 
that  is  too  near  the  subject. 

How,  then,  does  it  come  about  that  it  is 
attributed  to  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens? 
The  explanation  is  that,  at  one  time  at  any 
rate,  a view  could  not  be  taken  from  a stand- 
point undesirably  near  unless  a wide  angle 
lens  was  used — the  lenses  in  general  use  woidd 
not  include  so  much  of  the  subject  on  the 
plate.  High-class  modern  lenses  are  mostly 
wide-angle  lenses,  in  that  a compartively 
short  focus  lens  will  cover  a comparatively 
large  plate,  and  many  photographers  are 
equipped  with  lenses  that  are  too  short  in 
focus  if  the  whole  of  the  plate  which  they 
will  cover  is  to  he  used. 

The  Remedy  for  Unpleasant  Perspective. 

The  remedy  is,  not  to  get  a lens  of  longer 
focus,  unless  other  things  make  this  advan- 
tageous, but  not  to  allow  the  lens  to  govern 


The  No.  O lngento,  placed  on  the  market 
by  Burke-]  ames , 242-248  E.  Ontario  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  is  constructed  entirely  of  metal. 
The  body  is  covered  with  genuine  leather, 
levant  grain.  The  metal  parts  are  nickel- 
plated  brass.  The  bed  and  back  are  of 
aluminum.  The  front  is  automatically  ex- 
tended and  is  self-clamping,  the  camera  being 
ready  for  immediate  use  upon  the  drawing 
down  if  the  bed.  The  present  model  is  fitted 
with  a fixed-focus  achromatic  meniscus  lens  of 


high  quality,  speed  U.  S.  S.  Later  models 
will  be  equipped  with  double  Rapid  Rectilinear 
and  anastigmat  lenses,  provided  with  an  in- 
genious focusing  device.  The  shutter  is  auto- 
matic and  gives  time,  bulb  and  instantaneous 
exposures.  Two  tripod  sockets — but  what  is 
this,  anyhow?  Their  catalogue  can  tell  you 
better  than  zve  can.  Write  for  one  to  the 
above  address  and  mention  the  A.  P.  Jf  . In- 
cidentally, ask  for  their  large  catalogue.  They 
have  a very  large  number  of  exclusive  novelties. 
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the  standpoint.  We  must  get  as  far  from 
the  subject  as  we  reasonably  can,  so  that, 
say,  if  it  is  a quarter-plate  we  are  using,  with 
a 4*/2-inch  or  5-inch  lens,  the  whole  of  the 
picture  we  want  can  be  got  upon  a plate 
certainly  no  larger  than  lantern  size.  We  can 
always  enlarge  this  as  may  seem  desirable. 
Never  should  the  photographer  allow  himself 
to  be  tempted  to  go  nearer  to  his  subject,  just 
because  by  so  doing  he  gets  it  larger  on  the 
plate.  That  way  unnatural  perspective  lies. 

R.  C.  B.  in  Photography. 


Fine  Linen  Surface  Postal  Cards — a 
Novelty 

Send  25c  for  2 dozen  sample  package ; 
all  grades  made. 

United  States  Aristotype  Co. 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Dainty Compact Efficient 


Uses  4-A  Ansco  or 
Brownie  Film. 
PRICE,  . $10.00  U 

nickel-plated  and  polished, 
detail.  Strength,  rigidity 
special  features. 


No.  O.  Folding  Ingento 
A New  Roll  Film  Pocket 
Camera  Making  Pictures 

2 X x 

This  camera  is  so  small  that  it 
can  be  easily  carried  in  the  hip 
pocket  or  in  a lady's  hand  bag, 
'et  it  makes  clear,  sharp  pictures, 
x 3#  inches,  a size  plenty 
large  for  practical 
work. 

The  equipment  in- 
cludes a fine  achro- 
matic meniscus 
universal  focus  lens, 
speed  U.S.8,and  auto- 
matic shutter  for 
time,  bulb  and  instan- 
taneous exposures,  a 
dustproof,  reversible, 
brilliant  finder  and 
two  tripod  sockets  for 
taking  either  vertical 
or  horizontal  pictuies. 
One  operation  brings 
the  camera  front 
automatically 
into  position 
for  immediate 
use.  This 
operation  re- 
quires only  two  seconds. 

The  No.  O Ingento  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  metal.  The 
body  is  covered  with  levant  grain 
cow-hide,  the  metal  parts  are 
It  is  handsomely  finished  in  every 
and  extreme  compactness  are  its 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

TBA0Ey^*i^WAI>l<  242-248  EAST  ONTARIO  ST. 

photo  sumifsl  CHICAGO 


N.  Y.  Office  and  Salesroom,  225  Fifth  Ave. 


The  Same,  Yet  Different 

First  Amateur  Photographer — Did  that  ex- 
pert show  you  how  it  was  done? 

Second  Amateur  Photographer — Yes;  but 
he  didn’t  show  me  how  to  do  it. 


Quick-Set  Metal  Tripod 

Easy  to  set — no  pins  or  springs  to  get  out 
of  order.  Send  for  booklet. 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


ATTENTION 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Are  you  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  monotint 
prints  you  are  getting? 

With  the  best  autochromatic  plates  is 
there  not  a wide  gap  to  be  spanned  be- 
tween your  prints  and  nature,  as  it  ap- 
pealed 10  you  when  you  took  the  picture  ? 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER? 

Lacking  in  life,  color,  all  that  made  it  at- 
tractive, is  it  not? 

Ever  tried  to  supply  the  one  element, 
color,  that  will  change  all  this?  Perhaps 
you  have  and  with  results  not  satisfactory 
to  yourself. 

Before  giving  up  try  once  more,  and  be  sure  vou  secure 
GOOD  COLORS  There  is  one  RELIABLE  medium, 
viz:  The  world-famous  Peerless  Japanese  Transpar- 
ent Water  Colors.  Try  these  colors  and  surprise  your- 
self. A child  can  use  them  successfully. 

Your  Dealer  has  them.  Or  send  direct  for  a set. 

FIFTEEN  COLORS  WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS 
SENT  POST  PAID  FOR  75  CENTS 

Japanese  Water  Color  Co.,  Dept.  K. 
Rochester,  N-  Y. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

For  The  Amateur  Photographer’s  Weekly 
Post  Free 

6 months  1 year 

United  States,  including  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 

Panama,  Philippine  Islands $0.50  $1.00 

Canada 75  1.50 

Other  Countries 1.00  2.00 

On  sale  each  Friday  at  5 cents  per  copy.  Advertising  forms 
close  11  days  previous  to  date  of  issue. 


Frkf  InfAYmafinn  on  any  Photographic  Book  pub- 

* O*  inrormauon  Hshed — Elementary — Advanced- — 
Special  Subjects — General — Chemical,  etc.,  write  to 


TENNANT  & WARD,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Publishers  and  importers  of  all  books  on  photographic  subjects,  also  of  the  Photo  Miniature 
Series,  etc. 
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Rusting  Plate  Sheaths 

The  ordinary  celluloid  negative  varnish  I 
find  is  an  excellent  protection  for  the  metal- 
sheaths  of  a hand  camera.  They  are  rubbed 
until  any  rust  there  may  be  on  them  is  re- 
moved. and  are  then  varnished  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Some  which  were  thus  protected  three 
years  ago  are  clean  as  ever,  although  a few 
months  before  varnishing  they  had  got  very 
spotty. — Ex. 


SELL  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

/ to  Magazine  Editors.  Get  $1  to  < 

$12  each.  To  introduce  my  book  , 

CASH  re  CAMERA  ^ 

I’ll  send  detailed  requirements  and  prices  f w \ 
paid  by  37  publishers,  for  10  cts. — coin  or 
stamps.  Don’t  wait — get  it  now. 

A.  S.  DUDLEY,  Box  775  Y,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


EDUARD  BLUM 

The  Photo  Art  Shop 

CHICAGO  BERLIN 


The  only  Studio  of  its  kind  in  America.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  number  3 on  our  specialties. 

Gum  Prints,  Oil-Pigments,  Portraiture  and  Artistic  Enlarging. 

Thomas  Church  Building  32  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Have  You  25  Cents  to  Invest? 

Try  Instanto 

A developing  papei,  possessing 
just  the  quality  necessary  to 
insure  success  in  Amateur  Work. 
It  will  cost  you  a lot  less  because 
you  can  buy  it  DIRECT  FROM 
THE  MANUFACTURER. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Return  this  ad  with  25c.  and  receive 
post-paid  three  sample  dozen  (size  4x6 
or  under)  of  paper,  or  postal  cards  if  pre- 
fered. 

HARD  GRADES  SOFT  GRADES 
No.  16,  Semi  Matte  No.  17,  Semi  Matte 
No.  1,  Dead  Matte  No.  5,  Dead  Matte 
No.  2,  High  Gloss  No.  6,  High  Gloss 

All  above  grades  made  in  paper  or 
postals.  Select  the  three  wanted  and  men- 
tion size. 

ACT  NOW— TO-DAY 

THE  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Dept.  F.) 
6100  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 


The  Developer  Without  A Fault 


It  will  not  poison  or  cause  sores  and  keeps  almost  indefinitely  even 
after  use. 

It  will  not  cause  fog,  even  with  prolonged  development. 

It  is  very  economical. 

It  is  a one  formula  developer — for  plates,  films,  bromide  or  developing 
paper,  the  same  formula  can  be  used  with  equally  good  results. 

A request  will  bring  you  new  directions  and  sample  from 

Schering  & Glatz,  150-A  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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SERIES  II  Cooke  Anastigmats  are  ultra-rapid  with 
a snap  and  brilliance  all  their  own.  For  high  speed 
photographs  with  cameras  like  the  Graflex,  they 
are  unrivalled,  yet  they  may  be  stopped  down 
and  used  like  other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 
Write  for  our  1913  catalogue. 

It  gives  useful  helps  to  photographers. 

TfttjAyLOI^OBSOfJ  c? 


Series  II.  F/4.5 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 


The  A.  P.  W.  Print 
Exchange 

Any  reader  of  the  A.  P.  W.  may  enter.  Names  will 
be  published  in  two  consecutive  issues.  The  same 
applies  to  changes  of  address.  To  enter,  give  full 
name  and  address  size  of  your  prints  and  kind  of 
prints  you  wish  to  exchange;  then  the  size  of  prints 
you  wish  to  receive,  and  the  subjects.  For  postals, 
merely  give  the  subjects  you  wish  to  exchange  and 
receive.  A1J  requests  for  membership  must  be  ac- 
companied by  two  sample  prints,  as  a guarantee  of 
good  faith.  Send  a stamped,  addressed  envelope  if  they 
are  to  be  returned.  Each  member  will  receive  a 
number,  and  any  member  may  propose  exchange  to 
any  other,  giving  his  number.  All  proposals  of  ex- 
change must  be  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope in  the  absence  of  which  the  party  addressed 
need  not  trouble  to  return  prints.  The  party  ad- 
dressed must  promptly  accept  or  refuse  the  proposi- 
tion for  exchange.  Membership  number  must  ac- 
company every  letter.  Members  may  at  all  times 
refuse  prints  sent  them,  without  offense.  In  request- 
ing a new  insertion  in  the  case  of  change  of  address, 
give  full  information  together  with  membership  num- 
ber, as  we  have  not  the  time  available  to  look  up 
such  data.  All  correspondence  must  be  addressed  to 
“Print  Exchange,”  Amateur  Photographer’s  Weekly, 
917  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Requests  for 
membership  should  not  accompany  letters  on  any  other 
subject  but  should  be  sent  separately. 

A.  P.  W. — 17.  Frank  C.  Edwards,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Postcards  and  4x5  of  chil- 
dren, landscapes,  or  anything  of  interest;  for 
similar  sizes  and  subjects. 

A.  P.  W— 18.  A.  Browne,  813  Thornton  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Postcards  and  5x7  of 
home  portraits  and  figure  studies  of  adults; 
for  similar  sizes  of  children,  interiors,  views, 
groups,  etc. 

A.  P.  W.— 19.  Alvin  W.  Prasse,  3149  Shen- 
andoah Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Postcards  and 
4x5,  all  clases  of  subjects;  for  any  sizes  of 
interesting  subjects  except  personal  portraits. 


A.  P.  W. — 20.  David  C.  McKee,  County  Court 
House,  North  Yakima,  Wash.  Postcards  of 
mountain  scenery,  views,  street  scenes ; for  figure 
studies  and  anything  of  interest. 


Where  To  Find  It 

A department  for  classified  advertising.  Three  or  more  advertise- 
ments of  any  classification  will  be  placed  under  separate  heading, 
less  than  that  number  under  the  general  heading  of  Miscellaneous. 


n _ Two  cents  (2c)  per  word.  No  ad  vertisement  accepted 

* at  *ess  than  50c  per  insertion.  Count  every  word, 

* number,  and  initial,  including  name  and  address.  If 
replies  are  to  come  in  care  of  this  office,  add  10c  extra  for  each 
insertion,  i.  e.,  for  one-time  ad  10c,  for  a three-time  ad  30c,  etc. 
Incorrect  remittances  will  be  returned  without  correspondence. 

Remittance  must  accompany  every  order. 

I-v  . r r»  I /•  ,•  Advertisements 

Date  of  Publication: 

day  are  published  in  the  issue  dated  10  days  later;  for  example, 
arriving  here  Tuesday  the  11th,  published  Friday  the  21st,  etc. 


Caution: 

apparatus,  etc. 


Send  no  articles  on  approval  except  C.  O.  D. 
or  after  careful  investigation.  We  cannot 
accept  responsibility  in  cases  of  second  hand 


A If  Send  remittance  and  order  to  “Classified 

>11  • Dept.,’’  Amateur  Photographer’s  Weekly, 

ZFmm  WOO*  Q17  Schofield  Bidg.(  Cleveland,  Ohio.  U.  S. 
Correspondence  on  any  other  subject  must  be  sent  under  separate 
cover  or  we  cannot  guarantee  its  attention. 


Send  twenty-five  cents  for  two  different 
numbers  of  “American  Photography’'  and  two 
of  “Popular  Photography,”  covering  every 
phase  of  photography  for  beginner,  amateur 
and  professional.  Prize  competitions,  print 
criticisms,  questions  and  answers,  exposure 
guide,  exchange  club,  and  many  other  iea- 
tures.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  524  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston, 
Mass.  T.  F. 

CHOICE  LANTERN  SLIDES— Special ! 
Four  slides  of  tornado-swept  Omaha,  prepaid 
to  any  address  in  United  States  for  one  dollar. 
Send  for  bargain  catalogue.  LTri  Mulford,  Lan- 
tern Slide  Exchange,  Corning,  N.  Y.  4-25-1 


ELECTRIC  PRINTER 

Coursen  has  invented  the  greatest  ever.  It’s  described  in 
Willoughby’s  Bargain  List  No.  124  now  ready.  Send  stamp. 

Broadway  and  lltR  Street  New  YorK 
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FOR  YOU 

Containing  Many  Pages  of 
Up-to-the-Minute  Information 
on  Photography  and  a Full 
Description  of  the  Complete 
lane  of 

SENECA  CAMERAS 

For  Instance  on  Page  27  You  Find 

Folding  Pocket  SENCO  No.  3A  (Improved) 

For  any  Roll  Film  of  Standard  Make 
Takes  iM  x5!4  (Post  Card)  Size  Pictures 

' I 'HE  same  as  Senco  No.  3 except  in  size,  this  Camera  may 
be  used  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Everyone  knows 
the  extent  to  which  post  card  photography  has  become  popular, 
and  this  is  the  post  card  size  of  instrument. 

Its  equipment,  giving  to  the  operator  the  complete  range  of 
exposure — instantaneous,  bulb  and  time,  brings  it  as  near  as  this 
style  of  instrument  can  be  brought,  to  the  serious  work  of  photo- 
graphy. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Camera  is  possessed 
of  all  the  advantages  of  its  predecesssors,  and  it  is  strictly  a 
pocket  Camera. 

Write  for  This  Free  Book  Today — Its  Full  of  Pointers 

SENECA  CAMERA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept,  s ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“ Largest  Independent  Camera  Makers  in  the  World.” 

Stnrca  Cameras  are  the  foremost  photographic  instruments  of  all  time , possessing  the  highest  picture  taking  excellence. 
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Successful  Photography 
Necessitates  the  use  of 
Dependable  Chemicals 


Elon,  in  combination  with  Hydro- 
chinon,  makes  a developer  of  active 
strength  that  will  produce  those  rich, 
warm  tones  so  desirable  in  the  print. 


The  mark  of  chemical 
certainty  on  every  Elon 
bottle. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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Make  a Few  Prints  From  Your  First 
Spring  Negatives  on 


KODAK 


v; 


XLLVET  GREEN 


PAPER 


U 


The  pictures  will  be  more  realistic  the 
rich  green  prints  will  have  more  of  the  feel= 
ing  of  Spring  in  them. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  exposed  by  day= 
light,  developed  and  fixed  just  like  Velox  in  the 
regular  Velox  chemicals.  Made  in  Single 
Weight,  Double  Weight  and  Post  Cards,  at 
Velox  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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THE 

DEVELOPER 

YOU 

WILL 

EVENTUALLY 

USE 


PLACE 

YOUR 

ORDER 

NOW 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY  IT 
SEND  DIRECT  TO 

Berlin  Aniline  Works 

213  Water  Street,  New  York 

AMERICAN  AGENTS 
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The  SIMPLIFIED  DEVELOPING  AGENT 
for  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

Tozol  is  a short  cut  to  better  re- 
sults— a single  chemical  that  is  equal  to 
any  combination  of  developing  agents — 
convenience  without  the  sacrifice  of 
• 

It’s  less  trouble — just  add  the  sodas, 
bromide  and  wood  alcohol  to  an  ounce  of 
T ozol. 

TOZOL  costs  less — goes  further. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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Besides  the  pleasure,  the  convenience,  the 
cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  developing  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  way;  there  is — best  of  all — the  satis- 
faction of  securing  better  results. 

The  clean,  snappy,  tank-developed  negatives 
make  the  most  perfect  prints. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  Dealers. 
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THE  PAPER  THAT  FITS 


The  best  amateurs  and  amateur  finishers  use 


Because  Velox  is  the  only  developing-out  paper 
made  with  special  regard  to  amateur  require- 
ments—gives  the  best  results  from  amateur 
negatives. 

Insist  on  Velox  Paper  from  your  dealer— 
Velox  Prints  from  your  finisher. 

Ask  for  the  “ Velox  Book,”  the  sure  way  to  good- 
results. 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  Your  Dealers 


